SEN. ELLENDER FOR SUMMIT MEET 


U.S. Sen. Allen J. Ellender’sjnext month to follow up on their, editorially endorsed Dr. Rabino-, 
plea for a new summit conferencejdramatic pledge last April to take, witch’s stand and published a ma- 
and for peaceful co-existence with|no part in developing or testing] jor article by industrialist Cyrus 
the USSR, made over the weekend,| atomic weapons. Eaton calling fer such a con- 
is the fourth such plea from “op-| “We 18 stick to our declara-| ference. 3 
eran bapeory in ~— nations ar a — es a These approaches are in direct 

week. n this country, Dr. Eugene Ra- : was 

Ellender (D-La) has just return- binowitch, editor of the "Bulletin ft with the — taken by] 
ed from his third trip to the Seviet|of Atomic Sciontiots:” has sent out! resident Eisenhower in his na-. 
Union in three years. He toldja bulletin containing the ‘state-| tional broadcast last Thursday 
newsmen of discussions with Sovietiment of 155 Soviet scientists| Eisenhower confined his plea for 
Deputy Prime Minister Anastas Mi-| pleading for an international scica- security to stepping up the arms 

‘race, giving no \ndications that na- 


; 
’ 
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tists to meet the Russians half-' 
tists te meet the Russians “half- 


way in the interests of barring, 


Herald-Tribune | 


f 
Tit for Tat 

Nobel prize-winner Prof. Otto | 
Hahn, Germany's leading nu- 
clear physicist, opened an in- 
terview, in which he called for 
a world meeting of scientists 
against war, by quoting this 
jingle: 

To smash the simple atom 

All mankind was intent. 

Now any day 

The atom may 

Return the compliment. 


) 


mile Soviet trip. He-gave President) ment of lasting peace. 
Eisenhower a report of his trip and | Dr. Rabinowitch urged scien- — ) — 
whether they want Communism or ! = C 
democracy,” Ellender declared. : | 
MOSCOW, Nov. 10.—The So- | 
half-ton satellite had been stopped! In a formal notice to the court,! Anne Burlak Timpson, Michael A. 
transmitting radio signals. Julian said the government's evi-/Russo and Sidney §. Lipshires.|14 Californians, the High Court 


koyan and with hundreds of Soviet! tific ronference toward preven- 
citizens in his month-long 8,700-|tion of atomic war and establisir-| tional security rested chiefly on 
extending peace. 
impressions. 
Without lowering our guard, 1) 
really believe we ought to make al 
new approach and see if we can't war. 
co-exist for a while and fet the} Last Friday's 
people of the East and West decide _—______-_—— 
Voicing approval of a new sum- Sputnik ll 
mit conference, as proposed by 
Khrushchev recently, he added that 
if he were President he “would lean 
=, 
viets announced tonight that, BOSTON, Nov. 10.—The Department of Justice on Friday dropped its Smith Act 
medical and biological observa- case against five New England Communist Party leaders. The indictment charging conspir- 
, pa been Pretec on = acy under thought-control provisions of the statute was dismissed by Judge Bailey Aldrich 
og in the now-silent Sputnik If.) in U.S. District Court on motion of +——~7— PRONG ge I ve ee ewig : x 
The Soviets confirmed that the!U.S. Attorney Anthony Julian. ae May, 1956, were Otis Archer|view of the new requirements laid 
| Hood, Daniel Boone Schirmer, Mrs.}down by the Supreme Court. 
In the Yates case, which involved 
The Moscow radio reported/dence “is now deemed insufficient! They were scheduled to go on trial ordered the fr ing of five and new 
scientists had received “valuabl>|to prove the charges contained in| NOV: 28. | ee tials ow mies oo the a. 
medical-biological data dealing the indictment in view of the con-| Victor C. W carneleee, of Sa dail 7 ME He Theat "ie Ok ie fF 
: a | struction placed on the Smith Act”) tice Department, declared in open|“°*S” ame hem oa that p= 2 
with the conditions of existence ? P | « |the indictment charging conspiracy 
the Supreme Court last June court that the government had ‘‘re- S — 


by ‘to organize the) Communist Party. 


over backwards to meet them more 
than halfway” and “lay the founda- 
tion for a meeting of the minds.” 

Lester Person, former Canadian 
foreign minister, recently called for 


“seeking patiently and persistently. 


a basis for negotiations and agree- 
ment.” 

Erich Ollenhauer, leader of West 
Germany’s Social Democrats, asked 
for an East-West summit meeting. 

Aneurin Bevan, foreign policy 
spokesman of the British Labor 
Party, assailed in speeches in this 
country the theory that Sputnik 
must be met by an intensified arms 
race. 

West Germany's Prof. Otto 
Kahn, who won the Nobel prize’ 
for splitting the uranium atom, 
late last week called for an inter- 
national meeting of scientists to 
head off war moves and promote 


peace. 


Hahn's statement was made in 


advance of a meeting of eighteen 
leading » West German scientists 


End ‘Mutual Terror,’ 
Says Lester Pearson 


Nobel Peace { Prize~ winner 
Lester Pearson of Canada, inter- 
viewed on the TV program 
“Look Here” yesterday, said the 
world’s task was to find “a bet- 
ter foundation for peace than 
mutual terror.” He added that 
the West has not yet tried hard 
a 

Asked, “Where do we go from 
here?” Parson answered either 
to World War HII, to a hostile 

-guspended animation which 
could “slide into” World War Tif 
or to a serious attempt to win 
peace. “We must do our best on 
our side,” he said, “to remove 
some of the causes of war. 

“I wonder if we have REAL- 
LY done enough diplomatically 
to speak to the people in Mos- 
cow, find out their thinking, 
and come to some kind of ar- 
rangem with the Communist 
word, 


in the California Yates case. luctantly concluded” it could not 
Defendants under indictment, “successful prosecute this case” in 


of live organisms during prolonged 
cosmic flight.” 


RELOCATION 
RULING 


State Rent Administrator Rob- 
ert C. Weaver has announced 
that the Rent Commission will 
no longer require a tenant to 
accept an offer te exchange 
apartments with his landlord or 
to be relocated unless the land- 
lord offers the tenant a rent 
controlled apartment. In addi- 
tion, the landlord may be re- 
quired to paint and redecorate 


| 


.  —“< tdictment. 


The decision also placed restric- 
tions on the prosecution which 
would have the effect of throwing 
out much evidence intended to bol- 
ster remaining portions of the in- 

“This is another sign that Amer- 
ica is back on the road to sanity 
and away from McCarthyism,” de- 
clared Hood. | 

Russo said: “It was a very sig- 
nificant victory for all of the Amer- 
ican people. It \is a reaffirmation 
of the meaningfulness of the Bill of 
Rights.” . 

Mrs. Timpsen: “This is what 
should have happened. There never 
should have been an arrest.” 

Schirmer: “It was a very good 


the apartment offered the tenant 
and reimburse him for moving 
aml other expneses. 


Simon W. Gerson Denied Passport — 


MRS. A. B. TIMPSON | 


4 


Cus Hall and C 
USA, Milovan Diilis in Yugoslavia, 
Wolfgang Harridge in East Cer- 


Judge Aldrich lauded defense at- 


The Department of State has} of the latest that of Dr. Corliss La-jthen managing editor, was_ denied 
denied the request of Simon W.|mont, author. Two other cases!/a passport to cover the Soviet, 
Gerson, excecutive editor of the! which challenge the constitution-| Union. 

Daily Worker, for a’ passport to! ality of the regulations are before) The State Department ban on 
cover the celebration of the 40th'the U.S. Supreme Court—those of travel for William Worthy, Balti 
anniversary of the Russian Revolu-| Rockwell Kent, artist and Dr.|more Afro-American 

tion. | Walter Briehl, Los Angeles psy-| goes before the board of oer 

Announcement of the State De- chiatrist. | appeals Nov. 20 in W a 
partment’s action was. made yes-| Testifying before the Senate/He will be represented by Willi 
terday by John Gates, editor of\Committee on Foreign Relations|Kunstler, counsel supplied by the 
this newspaper. 'last April 11 Gerson told how the| American Civil Liberties Union. 

“We regard it as a First/Daily Worker “has suffered acute-| Donald Ogden Stewart, writer, 
Amendment issue and intend toly” at the hands of the Passport who since 1950 resided in England, 
press the fight for passports for Division. last Thursday won a five-year fight 
Daily ‘Worker ~ staff members,”| Joseph North of the DW staff, to force the State Department to 
Gates said. | was denied a passport to China jgive him a passport valid for travel 
: Gerson’s application was made} in 1951, and Lester Rodney, | in other European countries. Coun- 
‘in a letter to Secretary of State! sports editor, was denied a pass-|sel for Stewart in Washington said 
‘John Foster Dulles Oct. 17. | port to cover the Olympics-in Hel-|a passport had been issued to him! 
| - Gerson asked the State Depart-|sinki in 1952, Gerson told thejin London._ 
mént to waive its usual regula-' committee. In 1955 Joseph Clark,| Stewart at first refused to submit 
itions, which require an applicant/then foreign editer, was first de-|a sworn statement as to whether 
to answer questions on political nied a port, and then given a he ever was a Communist. Later he 
affilations. department refus-| rigidly limited one to cover the!said he had not been a member or 
ed in a reply Nov. 1 by Frances! Ceneva conference, Cerson said.| affiliated for 15 years. This was 
G. Knight, director of the Pass-'In January, 1956, Rodney -was|deemed insufficient by the State 
port Office. ‘given a limited passport to cover,|Department, but a Court of Ap- 

The passport regulations are the the winter Olympics in Italy. peals 5-4 decision overruled hte de- 
subject of various court tests, one! However, in 1956 Alan Max,! partment. 


’ 


: 


: 
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torneys Alfred A. , 

Hally, John J. O'Neill and Max Ka- 
batznick whom he} appointed te 
represent four defendants. 

Judge Aldrich neted that a com- 
mittee of the Boston Bar Associa- 
tion had discussed the case but of- 
fered “no assistance!” in supplying 
defense counsel. 

Assenting to the government's dis 
missal of the case, the judge said: 
“I am quite famliar |with the Yales 
decision, and 1 realize the extent 
of the proof that it requires ‘of the 
government. If the| United States 
attorney tells me, after the investi- — 
gation and study I am sure he has 
made, that the government cannot 
present such prooef,| 1 accept his 
statement. I will consent to the 
dismissal.” 

Seven defendants | 
the original indictment. 
them, the Negro Communist leader 
Eugene E. Strong, d 
and the indictment agai 
frey W. White was dismissed last 
summer as a result 
decision. 


GOVT. REPORT FINDS SOVIETS EXCEL IN MATH, SCIENCE TEACHING 


WASHINCTON, Nov. 10.—So-; 


viet students start studying al- 


ot | ment agencies. The Soviet Minis- 


schools through the universities.” 
In contrast, she said, U. S. sci- 

ence and mathematics teachers are’ 

being hired away from schools 

“the more tempting i 

fered in industry.” | 

lege education was “out of 

for all but a small : 


was making an “increasing con- 
tribution to the Soviet objectives, 
i larly in science and tech- 


nology. 
The report said each student 


keeps. a running “report card,” 
which must be signed by his par- 


‘instruction U. S. students get in 12. 
These and other aspects of edu- 

cation in the Soviet ary Bie 

detailed in a special report 

U. S. Office of Education, based 

on data provided by U. S. govern- 


| 


try of Education and private : 


igh school senior 
lly-administered| ; 
test and a second $} 
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Labor 


by George Morris 


Only 2', Weeks Given To 
Management Racketeering 


THE TWO AND ONE HALF 
weeks of hearings by the Senate 
Rackets Committee, as recogniz- 
ed in chairman John McClel- 
jan’s summary statement, cleary 
established that there is a lot of 
dirty work on the management 
side of collective bargaining that 
calls for investigation. Those 
hearings, the only digression in 
ten months from a look into 
“labor racketeering’ were en- 
tirely focused on the affairs of 
Labor Relations Associates, head- 
ed by Nathan W. Shefferman, 
giving union-busting service to 
some 475 client firms and busi- 
ness associations. 

Chairman McClellan said “it is 
elements. of management which 
must take the heavy blame for 
the activities which have been 
unfolded before the committee.” 
He further noted “it was the 
services which management. de- 
sired which created the need for 
Nathan Shefferman” and it was 
the employers who “paid the 
bills for the activities of Nathan 
shefferman.” 


McClellan also said “when dis-.. 


honest management and dishon- 
est labor management-consult- 
ants get together with dishonest 
labor leaders, it is the workers 
who suffer.” He also put the 
“sweetheart contract” «qd. “top- 
down” type of pact (imposition 
by employers on the workers 
atier it is signed withont evern-— 
consulting them) in the category 
of rackets. | 

In view of these very im- 
mes 09 conclusions, why was the 
earmg on the employer rack- 


- 


By SIMON W. GERSON 
TEN YEARS AGO yesterday 
the body of Peter V. Cacchione, 
America’s first Communist 
councilman, was laid to rest after 
funeral services attended by 
12.000 persons of every shade 
of New York political opinion. 

Looking back one can see 
that Pete's funeral marked the 
close of an era—the period of 
warm cooperation between left, 
and middle-of-the-road forces in 
the New Deal period. On that 
Sunday in the November spark- 
Jling sunshine, however, it was 
not easy for Pete’s grief-stricken 
comrades to see it. 

With Brooklyn's Livingston 
Manor choked to the walls and 
the everowing crowd of 9,000 
listening to the loudspeakers 
outside, aeting Mayor Vincent 
Impelliteri and a dozen other 
leading figures, Communist and 
non-Communist, paid tribute to 
Pete. 

Besides Impelliteri, there were 
the majority* and. minority lead- 
ers of he City Council, Joseph 
Sharkey, Democrat, and Mrs. 
Genevieve Earle, Republican, 
Rep. Vito Marcantonio, Ameri- 
can Labor Party; Transport 
Workers Union president Mi- 
chael Quill, then a Labor Party 
councilman; Republican Coun- 
cilman Stanley M. Isaacs; Demo- 
cratic Councilman Edward Cun- 
ningham; N.Y. Communist Party 
chairman Robert Thompson, 
and Communist Councilman 
and Benjamin J. Davis, who pre- 
sided at the services. 

= 

THE ROSTER of speakers 
makes startling reading after 
ten cold war years, but it was 


an accurate indication of the © 


eteers cut to two and one half 
weeks? Why was it limited to 
just one of these racketeers? Why 
not investigate a dozen other la- 
bor relations” firms and the la- 
bor relations departments or 
practices of some of the large 
corporations in the news on labor 
affairs? Why not a closeup on 
some of the tactics used by 


southern textile, chemical, lum-' 


ber and packing companies to 
fight unions? : 

One obvious reason is that the 
series of hearings on manage- 
ment racketeers has not proven 
“newsworthy.” Those declonated 
did not make the headlines as 


_ have those in which Dave Beck, 


Jimme Hoffa, James Cross and 
other union officials figured. And 
if a committee can't make head- 
lines, according to our long- 
established system, then it does 
not rate high in Congress or with 
its committees on appropriations. 
for investigations. It should not 


be overlooked that the commit- . 


tee had to #0 into the affairs of 
Nathan Shefferman because they 


were so closely knit into the en- 
tire pattern of the Beck-Hoffa 


 affairs—the real object of the 


committee. And if the commit- 
tee goes too deeply into manage- 
ment racketeering, it is likely to 
bring out too much of a coun- 
terweight to its major objective— 
anti-labor legislation. And we 
can hardly overlook the fact that 
Chairman McClellan, himself an 
outspoken Dixiecrat, is not likely 
to be drawn into investigations 
that will turn up evidence of il- 
legal union-busting methods used 


by southern employers, including 
the weapon of racism. 
* 


McCLELLAN’S statement be- 
gan with the assertion that his 
committee was designated to 
look into the “activities of man- 


‘agement as well as of labor.” This 
was obviously intended as afi.an- | 


swer to labor charges that the 
committee had been one-sided in 
its investigations. But far from 
being a “reply,” the statement 
actually underscores the fact the 
committee has far from balanced 
its attention. 


Everything in the picture 


‘seems to strengthen the view 


that the McClellan committee's 
brief. interest in management 
racketeering is more designed to 
strength its hand for anti-labor 
laws than to spotlight the lack of 
ethics in business. 

Regardless of the McClellan 
Committee’s objectives, how- 
ever, the hearingson Shefferman 
have opened to the public a knot- 
hole through which we can see 


-a bit of management racketfeer- 
Ing. , | 
We have been shown in fact, | 


the 1957 union-busting substitute - 
for the “Mohaw Valley Formula’ 
of the thirties—the Shefferman 
formula. Shefferman has actually 
borrowed all the basic elements 
of the Remington-Rand inspired 
“Mohawk Valley Formula”. | 

Those essentials were spelled 
out in the notes of one of Sheffer- 
mails operatives who appeared 
as a witness. 3 

It called for a lawyer .and a 
stooge in a plant whod: set up 
a “Vote No” committee when an 
NLBB election was approaching; 
designation of leaders: for ° the 
committee who'd be “swayed” by 
the company; cooperation - with 


the local American Legion on the 


project; rotating the personnel 
on the committee so as to involve 
a maximum of workers; arrange 
for the use of the merchants and 
clergy in town to “save” the 
plant from unionism, ete. It’s 
a widely-used formula. The Mc- 
Clellan Committee should hear- 
unions demands for more hear- 
ings on that formula. 


— ee rw - ee ee 


PETER CACCHIONE 


Commuist Party within the co- 
alition of labor and progressive 
forces in our’ town. | 

The 12,000 who attended the 
services that brilliant Sunday 
and wept unashamedly for Pete 
were the so-called little people 
of New York. They rarely re- 
ferred to him as “Mr. Cacchi- 
one’; it was always “Pete.” Even 
men with whom he disagreed 
most sharply came under the 
spell of his warmth. 

“Despite differences in politi- 
cal beliefs,” wrote the New 
York Times on Nov. 7, 1947, the 
day after Pete died, “he was 
well liked by his fellow City 
Council members.” 

e 


PETE DIED. on Thursday, 
Nov. 6—two days after Propor- 


_ Times, 
- supported PR in 


ete Cacchione and the PR Fight 


Even the august New York 
which had’ originally 
the ‘30s, 
joined in the vicious assault. 
In its. desire to wipe out coun- 
cilmen like Cacchione and Da- 
vis and Laborites like Quill, it 
did not hesitate to wipe- out 
the form of elections that gave 
representation to the Liberal 
party and independents within 
the. two major parties. 
Times did not scruple about 
linking hands with Tammany 
leader Frank Sampson who call- 
ed PR a “Stalin Frankenstein” 
(N. Y. Times—Nov. 8, I947). 

Repeal of PR was an espe- 
cially severe blow to Pete. There 
are some who _ believe — this 
writer among them—that PR re- 
peal was the final blow to Pete’s 
overburdened and \ weakened 
heart. 

For Pete was one of the first 
on the Left to understand it was 
impossible to fight effectively 
for a better life without fighting 


.for democratic representation. 


That is why it is correct to 
single out today, this particular 
facet of Pete's struggles. 


One can be confident that 
sooner or later Pete's fight for 
PR will be revived—and in a 
wide company of groups of va- 
rious politica views. 
some who joined the anti-PR 
chorus of *47 are beginning to 
realize in “57 that “Beat Com- 
munism” means “Beat Democ- 
racy.” Last week's elections—in 
which the Republicans, for ex- 
ample, received 30 percent of 
the councilmanic vote but only 
4 percent of the representation 
(1. out of 25)—demonstrated the 
point conclusively. Repeal of PR 
meant the destruction of gen- 
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THE 1957 ‘RECESSION’ 


DESPITE PRESIDENT Eisenhower's reluctance to 
give it official Washington recognition, we are already in 
the midst of what many top business analysts call a “reces- - 
sion. The only question is how serious the “dip” may 
become and whether it is likely to develop from a dip 


to a dive. 

Dr. V. Lewis Bassie, director of the Bureau of Eco- 
nomic.and Business Research of the University of Illinois, 
minced no words’in his report to the University of Michi- 
gan conference on economic outlook. He said we are in 
a recession and the question is whether it will go deeper 
than the “mild” -recessions of 1949 and 1954. Replying 
° = own question, he said he believed it will go deeper, 
adding: | 

“Every postwar boom has been followed by a major 
depression and there is no reason to believe this one will 
have a different ending.” ; 

Most of the top businessmen and economic analysts 
of the country who participated at the conference tended 
to go along with Bassie’s views, according to even the Wall 
‘Street Journal. 


The President’s consoling statement last week that. . 


business is only taking a “breather” within a —— | 
boom, contradicted the view of his own advisers expresse 
some weeks earlier. They, too, said we are‘in‘a decline. 


'And William McChesney Martin, chairman of the Fed- 


eral Reserve Board, simply took the hard business view 
that “we must take the medicine” because of “mistakes of 
of judgment” in the past. : 


_ THE PEOPLE throughout the country, especially the 
many thousands of workers laid off or cut to shorter work 
weeks, don't have to be told we are in a recession.” Every- 
body feels at least the “creeping” effects of the economic 


ee 

election results in New Jersey and areas like Long 
Island where layoffs hit hard, clearly reflect a swing away 
of many voters from the Republicans upon whom they 
place the chief blame for the situation. 

The question is what will be done about the situa- 
tion, for even the most ostrich-like apologists.for capitalist 
economics, concede. the “mild dip” can become more se- 
rious. The President seems hardly concerned about the 
need for calling together representatives of business, gov- 
ernment, labor and farm to exchange views and proposals 
that might soften the. effects of the “dip.” 

There are, of course, a number of legislative proposals 
pending to deal with the chronically depressed areas, im- 
prove social security, expand school, road, hospital and 
like construction; widen minimum wage coverage, etc. But 
the legislative machinery, at best, is hardly likely to move 
as fast as necessary. To judge by the composition of the 
present Congress, and the anti-labor drive that influences 
many of its members, it is not too safe to count on that 
quarter. : 

: The labor movement, itself, unfortunately, preoccu- 
pied with the corruption issue and on the defensive, has 
done little beyond making occasional. public statements 
warning the administration of the dangerous economic 
trend. We are now beyond the warning stage. The need 
is for a spirited and widespread campaign especially from 
the grassroots, labor and farmers, against the administra- 
tions pro-big business or do-nothing course, and demand- 


ing action under the government's leadership, to meet the 
serious situation. 


Or even 


for advancement of his country.” | 


INTEGRATION CALLED BEST 


WAY TO AID EDUCATION 


JACKSON, Miss., Nov. 10.—“The best education ean only be 


| provided by an integrated system,” Closter B. Current, NAACP 


director of branches, said in an address at the Mississippi St: 
mare se: of NAACP branches, over the wa ia 
very time a Negro makes a, purchase of a package of cigar- 
ettes, or of an automobile or any ‘merchandise on which the sales 
es is charged, he is supporting education in this state,” Current 
Current also called for federal aid to education. Such aid is 
essential, he asserted “in the Sputnik age . . . in order to assure 
every American youth of an opportunity to learn and use his skills 
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firm’s 


Union Wins Writ on Liquidating Firm 

Hope for back-pay sums, though| 
not for jobs, rose for 600 employes 
of the Darlington Manufacturin Union seeking $700,000 in back 
Co., Darlington, S. C., as Federa a, 
Judge Irving R. Kaufman issued a) 
writ here tying up the liquidating 
assets. : 


[eee 


The court move came in the 
NLBB case of the Textile Workers 


MINORITY A 


| MORE TEACHERS IN N.Y. 


REAS URGED 


A program of school improvements to insure smaller 
classes for schools of New York City’s Negro-and Puerto Rican 
communities was urged last week in a memorandum to the 


Board of Education by the Teach- 
ers Union. These are the schools 
that are classified as “subject” 
schools by the Board. - ° 

The union made ten proposals 
for the tentative budget estimate 
for the 1958-59 school year in the 
memo signed by president Ab- 
raham Lederman and legislative 
representative Rose Russell 

The. board’s 1957-58 "inade- 
quate” budget estimate of $23 


million for salary increases, the 
memo said, was slashed by the 
Mayor to an “outrageously paltry” 
$4.5 million. The union suggested 
a compromise salary settlement for 


next year, to go into effect first in 
high schools, then junior highs, 
then elementary schools. 

A basic salary schedule of, 
$5,000 to $10,000 in equal annual | 
steps was suggested, with fringe | 
benefits for teachers in “subject” | 
schools, : 

Other proposals called for: | | 


® Five hundred teachérs to. be 
appointed to teach remedial read-| 
ing, arithmetic and language. 

® Enough regular teachers in 
all divisions to reduce class size 
to a maximum of 30, with much 
smaller classes for ~“ ‘subject’ 
schools and other special schools 
or difficult situations.” 

® Personnel enough to provide 
25 teaching periods fer junior high 
school teachers and as well as five 
unassigned periods for prepara- 
tion, consultation or rest. stra 
periods in “subject” schools for 
guidance and for parent consulta- 
tion. A full lunch period for every 
teacher in every school. 

© Added school clerks. Added 


guidance counselors, laboratory as- 
sistants, librarians and more per- 


ee 


sonnel for the Bureau. of Child 
Guidance and the Auxiliary ,Serv- 
ices — recreation activities after 
school and vacation playgrounds. 

® More textbooks, library books 
and educational equipment. 

° A steppd-up program of 
maintenance and repair of build- 
6 Addlenabcll silat 

Additional appropriations for 
“subject” schools. os 


NEW MARXIST 
COURSE TONIGHT | 
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ILA Heads Go West, Study 
ILWU Rotary Hiring Plan 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


More than 22 years aft 


possible application along the -east 
coast. 

The delegation is headed by 
Thomas (Teddy) Gleason, organi- 
zation ‘director of the ILA and in- 
chides Harry Hasselgren, secre- 
tary-treasurer; Fred R. Field, pres- 
ident of the New York District 
council; August Idzik, Baltimore 
vice-president; Daniel Donovan, 


. |Boston VP; William Lynch, Man- 


A new course in “The Science of hattan VP; Anthony Pimpinella, 


Marxism” will be opened this eve- 
ning at 6:45 p.m. at Academy Hall, 
853 Broadway; as part of the series 
on “Marxist Theory and Its: Appli- 
cations.” It will be taught by Har- 
old Collins, and will cost $6 for 
seven Thursday sessions. 

Final registrations wil] also be 
taken this evening * for “Human 
History,” with Henry. .Kleim,; at 
6:45 p.m., and for Introduction to 
Marxism, with Harold Collins, at 
8:30 p.m. | 


4 


| 


representing Brooklyn and Charles 
Buoncore, New York area VP. 
Since the 1934 west coast water- 
front and San Francisco general 
strike, the east, coast ILA leaders, 
for most of that period under the 
esidency of “King” Joe Ryan, re- 
used even to study the West 
Coast plan that did away with 
the racket-breding “shape-up” sys- 
tem and established a status of 


security and regular work and top 


shoremen’s Association yesterday flew to the Pacific sh 


er the democratic rotary hiring system was won by the long- 


d 


‘shoremen of the West Coast, a delegation of.eight top leaders of the International. Long- 


~*~ 


leaders headed by Harry Bridges. 

In reply to newsmen who asked 
whether his delegation would see 
— Gleason said: 

“If you're going into his terri- 
tory, you've got to see him. What's 
all the fuss? Doesn't the govern- 
ment sit down with him?” . 

Gleason. said _ the . delegation 
wauld also meet the employers on 
the West Coast who least been op- 
erating under-an agreement with 
the International Longshoremn’s 
and Warehousemen’s: Union and 
‘the. rotary hiring hall, with an 
elected ynion man as dispatcher, 
since the mid-thirties, . | 

The reason for the ILA’s change 
of attitude is not entirely. due to. 
a ehange in the country’s atmos- 


phere. The New York Port Water- 


| front Commission had. declared it 


is willing to step out of the hiring 


ore to study that hiring system for — 


dockers. The system was “red-| field if the ILA and the shipping 
baited” as were the West Coast} 


interests agree on a plan thot 
would assure the longshoremen 
some form of secure status and 


Months of neégotiations have. 
produced no results. It now ap- 
pears that the ILA has no alterna- 
tive but to base itself on the West 
Coast's 23-year experience, which 
the employers say is satisfactory. 

The ILA has fought the intru- 
sion of the government into the 
hiring field: since the Waterfront | 
Corhmission was established, os- 
tensibly tq wipe out racketeering. 
‘In recent years the ILWU’s lead- 
ers have sought, but with only 
limited success, to establish close ~ 
ties with the ILA on commen 
problems, The ILWU supported 
the ILA in its several rounds of 
struggle against a rival union and 
a Waterfront Commission 
rule. 


— ee eee 


waterfront ‘earnings for most 


od 


By VIRGINA GARDNER and 
ERIK BERT 
(Second of Two Articles) 


The Department of Justice as- 
signed Benjamin F. Pollack, one-of 
its stable of attorneys, to do the job 
of rubbing out the Wexley evi- 
dence of fraud and conniving in 
the Rosenberg-Sobell case. (“The 
Judgment of Julius and Ethel 
Rosenberg” by John Wexley.) Pol- 
lack was assigned to “Look” re- 
porter Bill Davidson, | 

“Look” (Oct. 29 issue) said it 


Detroit Building 


Council 


Threatens to Quit AFL-CIO | 


! 


Hopes for preserving unity in 
the AFL-CIO at its Dec. 5 con- 
vention suffered another blow over 
the weekend with disclosures that 
the Building Trades Council of 
Detroit dominated by pro-Hoffa 
forces, had petitioned the 3,500,- 
000-member Building Trades De- 
partment to secede if craftist juris- 
dictional claims are not met. 

The move is a counter-measure 
to the AFL-CIO Council's suspen- 
sion of the Teamsters with recom- 
mendation for expulsion. The De- 
troit council has 65,000 members. 

The Building Trades Depart- 
ment holds its convention Dec. 2, 
in Atlantic City. The Department's 
bulletins. recently _ list fruitless 
conferences with the Industrial 
Unions Department headed by 
Walter Reuther on its claims for 
the construction and maintenance 
crafts permanently employed at 
plants under industrial union con- 


tracts, 
The bulletin strongly hinted at 


CONSULTATION IN MID-AIR . 


ONCE AGAIN Nikita Khrush- 


chev proposes tep level talks to 
halt the arms 
race and out- 
law war and, 


an impasse. 

The situation was aggravated by 
renwed pressure, especially from 
the United Auto Workers, for char- 
tering a new Teamsters’ union. 

Emil Mazey, secretary-treasurer 
of the UAW, over a Milwaukee 
TV panel “Milwaukee Reports,” 
said last week, “I believe the 
Tamsters will be expelled.” He 
added that a new union should be 
chartered by the AFL-CIO so as 
not to “leave the rank and file of 
the Teamsters under the clutches 
of the Becks and Hoffas.” 

Mazey referred to the CIO's 
experience with the nine progres- 
sive-led unions expelled in 1949, 
when similar measures were taken 
threugh newly - chartered rival 
unions. 

Conceding that the intemal 
strife in the labor movement in a 
struggle to smash the IBT would 
be costly, he said, “It’s worth the 
effort.” 


and just plain disinterest. But 
chilly disinterest is an innova- 
tion. It shows the world we are 
always ready to be disinterested 
in a new way. 

Sometimes we reject a Khrush- 
chev proposal for negotiations 
when only half of the text of his 
speech has arrived. Sometimes 
when only a quarter. Some- 
times, even before he has started 
talking. This is because we al- 
ways w in advance what the 


took Pollack ‘only three days. to 
demolish the Wexley findings on 
Harry Gold’s. supposed journey 


with a sheaf of atom-bomb sketch- 
es tucked under his arm. 

Pollack’s first piece of detective 
work was to look at the record. 
Gold on the witness stand in the 
trial alluded only once to his means 
of conveyance, when he said he in- 
spected the A-bomb material “on 
the train from Albuquerque to Chi- 
cago and somewhere in Kansas.” 

Pollack’s next detective work 
was to visit Gold in Lewisbufg 
prison, earlier this year. Here was 
born the second version of the Al- 
buquerque-New York trip. Pollack 
was told by Gold—we have only 
Davidson's word for it—that he, 
Gold, took a plane on June 5, 1945, 
from Chicago to Washington, from 
which he took a 4 p.m. train, in 
ample time to keep his date for 
10 p.m. Tuesday, June 5, in Brook- 
lyn. , 
When Pollack got back to Wash- 
ington and checked the secret FBI 
files he found, miraculously, that 
Gold had told this to the FBI on 
July 10, 1950. This is Davidson's 
account. (Gold -was arrested in 
May, 1950 after a week's ques- 
tioning by the FBI and was con- 
victed in July on his own confes- 
sion and sentenced to 30 years on 
a guilty plea. He was brought from 
Philadelphia and held here await- 
ing the Rosenberg trial.) 

Why it took a trip to Lewisburg 
and three days of what ‘Look’ calls 
painstaking detective skill to dis- 
cover what was already in the FBI 


files in Washington and had béen 
there for SEVEN years, but had 


than a table and chairs, I don't 
know what it is—unless it is a 
pitcher of ice-water on the 
table. 3 
Why doesn't a pro- 
something original for a 
changs<tihe iste the big 
powers consult one another 
while hanging from the chan- 
delier? 


ACTUALLY THE SOVIET 
wm will always find us more 

: to consult, President 
Encalower made that amply 
clear in his broadcast the other 


from Albuquerque to New York: 


but twice about that trip. 


How D. of J. Mended Evidence After Trial 


’ 


not been mentioned at the’ trial, 
ie not explained by Davidson or 
the publishers of “Look.’ : 
With Pollack’s trip to Lewisburg, 
the results of the Wexley ‘investi- 
gation of the Albuquerque-New 
York trip were destroyed; Gold's 
reliability as a death-dealing in- 
former was restored, the D of ] 
was cleared, and ‘Look’ had a 


scoop. 
a 


THE FLY in this dirty ointment 
is that Gold had testified not once, 


The second time he testified ex- 
plicity what. his means of travel 
were. This is the evidence that 
‘Look’ sought to cover up. 


a-bomb-envelope-carrying trip took 
place April 26, 1956, in ‘the: Senate 
Office Building, ._ before the late 
Sen. Herman Welker. It is to be 
found on pp. 1035-1036 of the 
print of the Senate Internal Se- 
curity subcommittee hearing of that 
date, “Ee 

Gold, questioned by Chief Coun- 
sel Robert Morris, had been tell- 
ing the subcommittee about his 
June 3, 1945, visit to Greenglass 
and his return trip to New York. 

Morris asked Gold whether he 
roceeded “back to New York” 
wen Albuquerque with the mate- 
rial which Greenglass and Fuchs 
had allegedely given him. 

“That is correct,” Gold replied. 
Morris asked then: “Did you go 
by train or did you fly?” 

“I -went by train,” Gold an- 
swered. 

He returned to the subject in re- 
sponse to the next question by 
Morris, which followed immedi- 


Gold’s second testimony on. the) 


ately: “And when you returned to 


New York, what did you do with’ 


a AR ATT 


the material?” 

Gold answered: “Wait now. I've 
got to get this straight. Some of 
these—you see, I was over this 
about six years ago. The events 
actually happened eleven years 
ago, and there is a tendency to 
blur. 

“What I want to say now is my 
present recollection. I want fo say, 
as I recall it now, it is certainly not 
going to be an exact duplication as 
far as the minutest details go.” 

He then got to the train trip, 
inadvertently substituting “Sante 
Fe” for “Albuquerque” in describ- 
ing its point of origin. 

“I am just trving to think, how 
did I get out of Sante Fe. that par- 
ticular time?” Then came the deci- 
sive words: 

“That particular time I went by 
train. 

“I hated waiting, but I went back 
by train.” 

(The waiting refers apparently 
to the four or five hpurs that 
elapsed between the time he al- 
legedly saw Greenglass and _ the 
time. that the night train, the Cali- 
fornia Limited, left Albuquerque, 
at 8:10 p.m.) 

Why did he take the train, why 
didn’t he fly? He was not asked 
this, but apparently reminded 
himself it would be logical for, he 
continued: 

“I am trying to remember. 

“I remember why I didn't fly. 

“I was running short of funds.” 

Thus, Gold’s words—which are 
available to the public—give the lie 
to the FBI-Pollack-Davidson ver- 
sion of the events which they al- . 
lege Gold described in secret—once 
in 1950 to the FBI, and again in 
1956, to Pollack—for Davidson and 
‘Look’ magazine. 


* a °° s 
ogy. Dr. Killian will consult 
with a new Director of Missiles. 
The new Director will consult 
wth Mr. Eisenhower. The Presi- 
dent, Dr. Killian, and the Di- 
rector of Missiles will consult 
with Prime Minister Macmillan 
of Britain. In fact, we will con- 
sult with anybody, anywhere, 
any hour of the day or night—so 
long as they are dedicated to 
the principle that the way to 
rid world of nuclear weap- 
ons is to get more of them: 


’ 
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The President will con-— 


an Dr. Killian of Mas- 
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By ALAN MAX 


Russians are behind, we can't 
negotiate because we have to be 
sure-to stay ahead. When we are 
even, we certainly cant nego- 
tiate, because then we have to 
draw ahead. All other times, of 
course, we are ready to nego- 
tiate, 

At this rate, I see a day in the 
future when our guided missiles | 
and their guided missiles will 
consult somewhere in midair. 

Am. I going the right way for 
Moscow?” our missile will ask. 

“Straight ahead,” theirs - will 
reply. “And is this the way .to— 


New York?” | 
it,” will be. 
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THEATRE 


Wild West Comes 
To Second Avenue 


By HARRY RAYMOND 


Persons who are getting a bit weary of weak | 


pastoral cow plots of modern westerns now dom- 
inating the TV screens might find something to 
rejuvenate interest in drama of the old west in 
“Cirl of the Golden West,” David Belasco’s halt- 
century-old melodrama revived last week on the 
stage of the —————————] = 
Phyllis Ander- fygs © a4 
son Theatre, 77 42> 2 
Second Ave. #4 
and Fourth St. b= 4 
Jerome Kilty FB er ae 
has taken this | 2 
old playscript, | 7 eat nist 
gathered to-} 
gether a cast | 7 | 
of actors with | a. 
a flair for the | 
broad = muscu- | # 
lar style of | @ 
playing and| «a 
rougnat to life | 4 
a roaring tale § 
of the 1849 
California gold 
rush which in- } 
spired Puccini | 
to use it - ) * 
raw _ materia 
for an opera. CHESTER MORRIS 

Viewed on Second Ave., it has the character- 
istics of a museum piece with all its bombast and 
lack of modern theatrical sophistication. Yet 
there is something solid in its structure even 
though its interior decorating leans heavily toward 
hokum. 

The characters, all except the two Indians, 
are in a way interesting figures of old-fashioned 
drama. The girl who keeps the Polka Saloon in 
Cloudy Mountain, Calif., i¢ the paragon of good- 
ness, in tact, too goody-goody and innocent to 
be thoroughly believable. The sheriff displays 
a spirit of nobility seldom found in a single indi- 
vidual. And the road agent has been endowed 
with such outward culture and gentle manners 


res 


ie 


that it is sometimes difficult to believe he is the. 


bandit raiding the Wells Fargo offices. 

But Mr. Belasco was of that school of drama- 
tists who created their characters larger and more 
imposing than in real lite. They all pack pistols 
amd the pistols have speaking parts. 

Nancy Wickwire as the girl has hewed close 
to the Belasco type of characterization in her per- 
formance: Chester Morris as the sheriff and card 
sharp is an enjoyable character as he struts with 
his cigar in neat clothes, observing the proceed- 
ings with a gimlet eye. His expert handling of 
the playing cards is due to the fact that he is 
slso a first rate magician. Peter Cookson’s road 
agent is more of the Robin Hood than the gun- 
slinging terror of the gold camps as he is de- 
picted by the Wells Fargo agent. 

It is to Mr. Kilty’s credit that he has presented 
the play as a-serious work instead of trying to 
burlesque it. There is burlesque aplenty in the 
scene where the girl is running a school behind 
the saloon_teaching ABCs to the heavy-drinking, 


hard-working men of the gold rush. This is pure | 
theatrical hokum lifted directly from vaudeville. | 


But it is entertaining hokum. 


It is to Mr. Kilty’s discredit, that he stuck | 


close to the chauvinism of the script, however, 
in presenting the two Indian characters. These 
characterizations and disparaging references to 


Mexicans in the dialogue were in extreme bad | 
taste and dulled the sharp edge of the dramatic | 
If Mr. Belasco wasnt alert to the evils | 
of racial discrimination 50 years ago, Mr. Kilty | 
The play requires | 


action. 


should know better today. 
some remodeling here for presentation on the mod- 
ern stage. 


Eddie Foy in ‘Rumple’ 


In “Rumple,” new musical comedy ‘at ‘the | 
Alvin, Eddie Foy is a fugitive from a comic-strip | 
who has returned from Oblivia to convince the | 


artist who created him to a himself again to 
the drawing board and end the unhappy exile. 
It is a promising fantasy at the outset with the 
pixie-like Eddie and his cartoon-strip girl friend 
in exile (comedienne Barbara Perry) inyading the 
real world unseen by all except the frustrated 
artist (baritone Stephen Douglass). 

Mr. Foy is always an engaging clown on 
the stage: There is a comic twist im his every 


move, in every word he: utters. His soft-shoe duct 


with Miss Perry, his little Foyisms which ‘light up 
the songs “In Times Like These,” “Oblivia™ 
“Wish”; his ironic observations on the mad social 
whirl which has engulfed the artist and his. fiancee, 
all bear the stamp of original and imagi 


seems. te search- 


: 


: 


peak ous Piece — 


Feels Term ‘Apostates’ 
Wrong To Use 

BROOKLYN 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

The idea of a. Victory Con- 
ference—to celebrate the return 
of the Daily Worker to eight 
pages—is a fine one. I'm glad to 
see that one of the Brooklyn 
Communist organizations  sug- 
gested it. (D.W. Nov. 5). 

‘Their good letter was marred, 
however, by the phrase about 
bringing back “the honest core 
ia the 
Socialism.” 

Scientific socialists do not use 
quasi-religious phrases like “apo- 
states.” The phrase, apart from 
its clerical overtones, is polittic- 
ally incorrect. 

The thousands of good and 
honest workers who have left 
the movement in the past few 
years are not turning their backs 
on socialism. We would be vain 
indeed if we believed that we 


were the only true believers in 


socialism and all others infidels 
and apostates.” 

Such an attitude is fatal if 
one is serious about winning 
back the tens of thousands who 
believe in socialism but have 
temporarily lost confidence in 
the Communit Party. We've got 
to assume that theyre just as 
honest about socialism as we 
are. That's how well win them 
back. 

Thank heaven, the Daily 
Worker—four pgges or eight— 
takes a bavi atttiude toward 
these people. More power to 
you! Back to 8 pages! 

BROOKLYNITE 
Nov. 5 1957 
o 
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“United 
And Ready” 
Editor, Speak Your Piece: 
The discussion on how to 


treat those who have left pro- 
gressive activity, has aroused 
some deep thinking on the part 
of many. 

The largest majority of the 
American working class, who, 
{ believe, would embrace So- 
cialism and its advantages al- 
most overnight, have silently 
acceded to the belief that So- 
clism is a far-away prospect. It 


seems to me this is the result of — 


two main pressure: (1) The slick 
job which capitalist propaganda 
has done in making Socialism 
virtually “undiscussable” among 
the general public, except in 


army of apostates from 


_ ica, too?” will be the topic for the 


terms of its so-called “evils,” 
(2) The fact that American eco- 
nomic life makes it possible, 
now and then, to lease the very 
heaviest burdens of working- 
class existence from off the 
backs of a section of the Ameri» 
can working class, usually the 
most thoughtful section of it. 

This situation has resulted in 
two opposing, counter pressures 
which, I believe, are the main 
causes of the present division in 
the Communist Party and the 
progressive movement generally. 

Of these whe have come into 
the Party as a result of long 
time trade union or people's or- 
ganization activities and who 
still bear the overwhelming 
brunt of a bare working class 
existence and of what active 
class-consciousness means in this 
country today. there is a very 
large percentage whose thinking 
concerning Marxism and _ its 
aims, is mainly in the most fun- 
damental terms. This is not to 
say they are not interested pro- 
foundly, in every question 
which affects the Communist 
Party and American working 
class life. But tactical questions, 
to them, are usually a lesser is- 
sue. Such people, because of 
their prefound Party-and class 
loyalty, often tend to think 
quickly in terms of betrayal and 
reneging, when they hear of 
someone leaving the Party or 
the progressive movement, 

On the other hand, those 
who have come into the Party 
and the progressive movement 
as a result of a great deal of 
thought and intellectual disci- 
pline tend to think of party ac- 
tivity manly in terms of tactical 
discipline and of keeping close 
contact with the American peo- 
ple, not yet ready to accept all 
our views, and especially with 
those who are already on the 
left in politics. 

The whipping up and _ back 
between economic crisis and 
military adventuring by capital- 
ist forces, the tremendous events 
in the South, the successes of 
peace pressures and of scien- 
tific freedom, all presage great 
events very soon, in which the 
marshalling of all our forces will 
be of the greatest importance. 

Let us be united, thoughtful 


and ready. 
: SAUL GROSS 


Lenin on America, 
Topic of Study 


“Was Lenin right about Amer- 


REGISTER NOW! 
New 4-Session class in 
MONOPOLY AND 
FINANCE TODAY 


with VICTOR PERLO 
Tuesdays, at 6:45 p.m. 
Starting Nev. 13 


ACADEMY HALL 
853 Broadway 


opening session of a new class on 
“Monopoly and High Finance” to 
be given by Victor Perlo, noted 
economist and author of “Empire 
(of High Finance,” on Tuesday 
jevenings from 6:45 to 8:15 p.m. 
starting Tuesday, Nov. 12. 


| In this four-session course, for 


which the fee is $3.50, Mr. Perlo 
will deal with the structure of the 
U. S. economy today, and the 
main trends revealed by current 
'dvelopments, analyzed on the light 
| of the basic Marxist views on im- 
| Perialism and economic crisis. | 


sang. 
O EXTRAS—RUSSIA’S 


44th St., Sth Ave. | JU 6 
Open 11:38 A. M.| 8534 | 


Classitied Ads 


APARTMENT WANTED 


Registration are also being 
| taken for other classes in this se- 
‘Ties on “Marxist Theory and Its 
Applications,” including “Dialec- 


8:30 p.m., awd “The Science of 
Marxism,” with Harold Collins on 
Thursday evenings at 8:30 p.m. 


YOUNG ‘couple and child need small apart-| 
privileges for 
. Man- 


8 SS 


Classes are being held at Acad- 
emy Hall, 853 Broadway. 


Our deepest sympathy and 


tical Materialism” with Howard 
}\Selsam on Tuesday evenings at 


, 


ge Series of '36. 37, 38, and ‘39 


JERRY and ROBBIE 


the scor 


=aby lester 


| 


eboard 


One for the Coach! | 


FOOTBALL DRAMA DEPT.:—By all odds 
the most meaningful result of the chilly Satur- 
day’s gridiron doings was Penn 33 Yale 20 down 
in the town where the front porches run to- 


_ gether, the reason being that the wolves had 


been closing in fast on Penn|Coach Steve Sebo 
and he happens to be an extremely popular mar 
with the boys whe de the featball playing. 

How dramatic can you get? Powerful Yale, 
in the running for the Charvoal Gray League title, 
busting off to a 13-0 lead over the winless, frus- 
trated home beys. And all of a sudden, @ 
phrase you shouldn't use often. Weosh! All the 
yearnings and resentments and loyalities and wish 
fulfillments merged with some pretty fair, well- 
coached, hardening-under-ady talent and 
exploded in Old Eli's startled | 

Above all, as it looks from here, the result 
is @ clear confirmation of the| CALIBER of the 
Penn coaching staff. For it shows a continuing 
confidence in their own ability despite the num- 
bers on the scoreboard up to now ond despite 
the rising clamor from “well placed” alumni. 
And it shows that Sebo and his assistants infused 
the same important quality into the Penn laddies. 

There must have been some pleasant scenes 
in the privacy ef the Penn dressing room. alter 
the players clumped their way back in. 

* 


Only Game in Town 


WHICH OUTCOME in turn sets up the al- 
most too-obvious upset for next Saturday. Yale 
over Princeton, what else? Dazed Eli to pick 


himself up, shake his head a few times to clear 


it, and then rebound from the ridiculous situation 
of having been the schedule victim of a tornado 
with a cause attached to it. 

We might almost be tempted to add as an up- 
st aftermath toothless, growingly restive Colum- 
bia to surprise happy Penn, but we'll pass that 
one by for we saw Columbia play Darthmouth 
Saturday at Baker Field and they don’t have the 
potential attacking tools which Penn wielded to 
make the dream come true. You see, the Score- 
board is not overboard on psychology all by itself 
as a material factor. : 

One way or another, mostly because of a 
hard working line, Columbia found themselves in 
this 7-0 loss down on the Darthmouth nine._ Four_ 
running plays were turned back and the ball sur- 
rendered to the big, bustling Greenies without a 
forward even heing attempted by a club with 
in .aouiianen te aa a of Luck- 
man, Governal, Rossides and Benham! Lets go 
down with a little what-the-hell sparkle if down 
we msut go, Lions. College football can be a 
fairly dull thing to non-relatives of the players if 
a team is too cautious. 

* 


Athletic Director Rolfe 
IN THE COLUMBIA pressbox sat a thin- 


faced, blue eyed northerner whom Yankee fans 


over thirty will never forget. This is Robert Red 
Rolfe, who put the mark of class and assured com- 
petence on the clubs which whipped through 
the baseball world in the late thirties. You don't 
find third basemen like this one kicking around to- 
day. I cant name a better since he hung em 
up prematurely due to ill health. 

Bob said he was holding his ancient enemy, 
colitis, to a sort of draw. His weight doesn't go 
abeve 150—he was 178 when he was four times 
named to the Allstar team—but he’s holding that 
line. “I've just decided I have to live with it— 


it's clearly “em a 

mouth and Rolfe, who 
.H. then 

quest of an education and became the schools 

most famed athletic alumnus. Some of the win- 

ning elan of the team which whipped mye 


be rubbing off 
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